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The Traveller, 








War in each breast, and freedom on each brow. —GoLpsmitH. 


I had been in the country not quite twenty years, when, somewhere 
about New-Year’s day last—it might be a few days later—I was struck 
with a sudden and irresistible impulse to visit Washington. And why 
should I not?—thought I. If ever Ishould again cross the Atlantic— 
and who knows what may come to pass—and any one should ask me— 
and who knows what questions may be asked—to give a description 
of the Metropolis of the United States, its length and breadth, and 
its Capitol, and its Congress, and its Public offices, and its boarding 
houses, and hacks, and so on—how very silly would my reply sound, 
““T never was there !”—“ What, did you never hear the debates?” 
& No!” Nor see the President’s House?” “ No!”—Nor the War 
Office ?” “No!” Nor the Treasury?” “No! No!”— And all} 
that you know of this extensively laid out, and rapidly improving 
City —all that you know of its situation, society, manners, customs, 
&c. is only from the report of others?” By this day month, said J, 
I'll be able to say “ No, No,” to that: so I instantly started off to 
Courtlandt street, paid seven dollars (it ought to have been but five) 
to go to Philadelphia in the Citizens’ Line, returned home, put up 
half a dozen shirts apt accom puotareats in wny portmanteau, grasped 
my walking stick, anil: commenced my: ‘jourdéy. 

There was just ice erlongh: abvat the wharves of the North river, to 
prevent the Steam Boat froni: ‘plying’ very early i in the morning—that 
was unfortunate, as I was 9} geu to tress in a ferry boat, which I 
dislike at all times, especially inthe Winter; but, the morning turned 
out milder than I had anticipated, and we got over without any diffi- 
culty or inconvenience—that was fortunate ! 

I soon found myself seated in a Coach with four personages——one 
was an Indian trader from the Choctaw country, another a verbose 
lawyer, another a presbyterian minister, and the fourth a member of 
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2 THE TRAVELLER. 








the House of Representatives, who was travelling to Cengress. Ac- 
cident had grouped the characters so exquisitely, that, before we rose 
from the breakfast table at Elizabethtown, I had laid myself out for 
as pleasant a journey as rough roads, concave-topped stages, in which 
we bravely endured the pelting visitations of three of the elements— 
earth, air, and water, which entered amongst us through sundry pal- 
pable perforations of glass and leather, charitably created for the 
purpose of ventilation, and all the miseries of spare diet and ample 
impositions (the traveller’s tax from pole to pole, and generation to 
generation) extreme cold and cold extremities, and sundry other evils 
which many others have felt, and niany others described—lI had laid 
myself out, I say, for as pleasant a journey as all this concatenation 
of disagreeables would allow. 

“Great effects” often arise from trivial causes. ‘The author of 
* No Fiction” hasa page on this subject, in which he reminds us that 
an “irregular passion” in Henry VIIL, was the cause of the religious 
reformation in England; and I have seen the bite of a fly in autumn 
in a moment destroy all the stoical immobility of countenance into 
which it had cost a would-be philosopher many an hour’s sophistry 
and many a month’s practice to discipline himself. If the dealer in 
peltry had not laid his hand on a chicken as greedily as if it had been 
a deer skin before the rest of the party had seated themselves, the si- 
lence which had hitherto been unbroken, might have remained so to 
the end of the journey. But fate decreed otherwise. His fork had 
already penetrated the narrow interval betwixt the leg and wing of 
the devoted fowl, when the ejaculation of the Minister-—“ Stay, sir, 
let us ask a blessing,” fell on the trader’s auricles with as dead a 
weight as Corporal Trim’s hat upon the, floor, when it so eloquently 
signified the bodily definction of ‘tis Young master. It was brief, as 
all blessings, in transitu, ‘that, is to Hay, ayhile the allotted fitieen 
minutes are chasing each othey dows ‘tie prdcipice of time, and the 
war-whoop of that semi- “savage: ihe driver: isalready “ discoursing” to 
the car of imagination, must, pe oefones; he; and no sooner was it end- 
ed than the lawyer, who had _ previously made a motion to that effect, 
served a writ of ejectment on a sausage, and forced it out of posses- 
sion of the plate where it had been congealing for some ten minutes, 
and from which it seemed to part with much reluctance, By the 
time he had accomplished this act of violence, and the minister had 
served round the coffee (which like every thing else was domestic) and 
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the member of Congress had buttered a roll, and the trader had se. 
vered the limbs of the chicken, a quaker had joined our party, anc 
took his seat by my side. 

“Pll thank thee, friend, for a cup of thy coffee,” quoth our new 
acquaintance to the minister, but not until he had taken a survey of 
the different countenances. ‘“ D——n your rye coffee,” roared the 
trader at the same moment, “’tis only fit for a Choctaw—bring me 
some tea.” Thou dost wrong to swear, friend. In what line dost 
thou travel?” “In the Citizens’ Line, to be sure.” “I mean thy 
line of business.” ‘ My business is to trade with the Indians, to buy 
their skins and furs.” ‘ Aye, indeed! Well that’s clever, and I dare 
say it’s profitable too. Dost thou give them money for their articles ?” 
“ Not much of that.” “ Devilish little,” cried the lawyer, “ no, pbo— 
whiskey, powder, lead, and rusty iron, at a moderate profit of ten 
thousand per cent.—eh ? Is’nt it so?” The trader made no reply, 
but he glanced at the lawyer a sidelong look of unutterable malignity. 
¢ Poor souls,” sighed the presbyterian, “ I wish that Congress would 
interfere more effectually to civilize and christianize them.” This 
was the cue for the member of that body, who was so eager to exhibit 
himself in his legislative character, that he had well nigh choked hime 
self with a splinter of a merry thought which stuck in his throat; 
but as soon as he had ridded himself of the impediment, he vociferated, 
“Sir, we (I am a member of Congress) are occupied with business of 
more pressing importance: and as for the Indians, why they are a 
troublesome, expensive, ignorant set of beasts, and it’s not worth 
while to take any pains with them.’’? This unequivocal sentiment in 
his favor emboldened the trader, who with a triumphant look and a 
voice of more thar his former boldness, roared out, “ You’re right; 
sir, you’re a sensih fe Y gentiein: an: d-—=1e m, shoot ’em, when you 
can get no more out of them. _ Oaly am sir, of the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars they haxe cast cus.” © And don’t thou forget the 
hundreds of millions ef acres ¢that we dave had from them in return,” 
quoth the quaker, “-What right have we to pay for that?” replied 
the trader, “ What right have we to take it without payment?” said 
the parson. “ The right of conquest, which is recognised by the laws 
and practices of all nations,” rejoined the legislator, “ Thou art a 
greater politician, friend, than Iam, doubtless 5; because itis thy pro- 
fession; but if thou and thy hired folks were to come and thrust me 
out of my house and home, dost thou mean to say that thou doest 
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fight, because thou art the stronger?” No, not so, because I should 
vic late the laws of my country,” answered the legislator. “ Yes,” ad- 
ded the lawyer, “let me see, that would come under the statute of 
.” “ Never mind the statute,” interrupted the quaker, 
“if turning me out of my farm by conquest give no right at all, but 
make thee liable to punishment; dost thou not think that there is a 
statute in the laws of Heaven which thou hast violated, when thou hast 





taken the property of the Indian, and driven him into the woods, as 


if he was a wolf or a panther?” “ That’s not lex scripta,” quoth the 
lawyer, “ though a good argument might be made in its favour.” “ It 
will be adjudged law in the court of Heaven,” said the minister. 


*¢ It may be so,” replied the lawyer, “ I don’t understand the practice 
y I yer, Pp 


there.” 1] tell thee what,” continued the quaker, without discom- 
posing a muscle of his countenance, “I think it disgraceful to Con- 
gress that they don’t make it penal to carry any spirits among the 
Indians.” You don’t understand the business,” quoth the trader, 
“they are fond of it, and willtravel a hundred miles to get a pint, and 
give a horse-load of peltry for a gallon. Consider, sir, (addressing 
the legislator) what a profit to the United States. Trade, sir, should 
always be as free as air, or else there’s an end of all prosperity.” 
“ T think IL have reed that in a book,” answered the member; “ at 
any rate it is worth putting in a book.” “If T penetrate your mean- 
ing,” said the minister, ‘ you intoxicate the Indians first, and trade 
with them afterwards.”  That’s as it may be,” answered the trader, 
‘‘ we are liberal dealers, and don’t mind a drop of whiskey. Dry bar- 
gains produce no friendships, and where we trade once, we want to 
trade again.” 

The halloo of the driver here caused an interruption in the con- 
versation. Each of us.peid; hjs filly’. éenisy abd hurried to resume 
his seat in the vehicle which Was to rolf' us over the ice bound paradise 


of New-Jersey. 4 q arte a (>. 
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Mr. NowpEscripT: Although I judge that your projected publication is 
intended to be privcipally of a light and merely amusing character, yet, sup- 
posing that you would have no objections to insert, occasionally, pieces of @ 
graver cast, I venture to send you the following lines, which, at least, have 
originality to cecoumend them. oO. 





Lines Written in St. John’s burying ground, Washington, al the side of the 
graves of two brothers, Irish emigrants. 


Wanderers from Erin’s Isle, beneath whose skies 
They first drew breath, and o’er whose dewy meads 
Their infant steps first press’d the verdant turf, 
Hither they came, in manhood’s spring, to seek, 
For what is dear to man—denied at home, 

Fair competence, reward of Industry ; 

And equal rights, at no proud despot’s will 
Given, or withheld; and free to seek their God 
As their forefather sought him. And, perbape, 
They songht to find a name which should not die 
When they were dead. Such, some of Erin’s sons 
Have found in this young world of Liberty. 

And on her history’s broad and ample page 

They stand conspicuous Many a page 

Hath she to fill, and many a leaf to turn, 

Yet blank, ere her high destiny be fill’d! 

A beacon, and example to the world 

She stands! The dread of Kings; the hope of Men! 
If those, new laid in earth, had such a hope, 
Behold its end, they came, and found the Grave! 

Perchance in their own land, they left a sire 

Who urged them forth, to make themselves a home 
In this free clime. Seeking the benefit 
Of generations to be born—his seed. 

Himself too old to leave his parent land. 

He, haply, seated by his custom’d hearth, 
Ie thinking of his absent sons, and sighs, 

And almost wishes they had not gone forth, 

So much he feels their loss—Yet comforts him 
With the fond hope, that all is well with them ; 
Aad dwelling on the years to come, his thoughts 
Are basy, picturing them successful still 

Jo all their — And, in fancy, sees 
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Them full of life and health, as last he saw, 
When from his door they turn’d them silently, 
After their last adieus, to seek the port 
Where lay the stately ship, in readiness 
To bear them onward to the chosen land. 
Could he look here, upon these humble graves, 
And know what's laid within, would he not tear 
His aged locks, and cry ‘‘ my sons! my sons! 
Would I had died for ye!” 

But thou, who melancholy by their graves 
Dost sit, indulging pensive thoughts. Canst thou, 
Who numberest twice their years, canst thou believe 
Death is an evil? Death, which comes to all 
Or soon or late. Hath not thy bosom own’d 
A time, when death had been most welcome to thee: 
Alas! alas! what is the happiest life 
When man’s awake ?—But we have happy dreams 
In youth, ere we have tried t..e world, or felt 
Our happiness blown from us by a breath; 
Or found that life is all a disappointment. 
This bitter knowledge, those in the cold graves 
Beside thee, never, never now, can taste. 
And quietness is theirs, and peace, and rest, 
Have they not happiness ?—-Ab ! who has more? 





The most ungrateful man is generally most loud in his applause of grati- 
tude, and the most sensual in his approval of every virtuous inculcation — 
the slanderer lifts up his voice against slander, and the habitual hypocrite will 
raise his hands in horror at the baseness of hypocrisy :—it is thus, that weak 
men strive to impose on their fellows, making fools of themselves, as well as 
knaves, in the very opinions of those on whose folly they attempt to practice. 
Suspicion is a more latent and dormant dweller in some bosoms than in others, 
but there is scarcely a heart in which it has not a seat: it is a natural con- 
sequence of association with the world. 





A proof of the singular capriciousness of human benevolence—mankind will 
generally reward the nan who darts into the flames and saves 4 child and its 
mother from destruction; but will suffer both individuals to starve for the watt 
of a guinea. 
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Che BackAwoodgiian m Washington. 





Now, by two headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange matters in her time: 
SHAKESPEARE. 





Mag. Nonvescrirt: I am a plain back-woodsman, on a first visit 
to the city, and coming as I do from a section of country where plain 
people constitute the body of society, and where plain garments, 
plain eating and drinking, and plain conversations, are held to be 
the essence of life, you may imagine how strangely my senses were 
bewildered on arriving at your great Metropolis, where a state of 
things so exactly opposite was found to prevail. At first, my organs 
of wonder and imaginativeness were so operated upon that I was 
by no meaus certain I had not been transported to the moon, and 
was existing amongst a new order of beings—a people who delighted 
in moonshine ; but my senses gradually returned, I sobered down 
jnto a rational being, and was svon satisfied as to the indeotity of my 
situation. The lapse of a few days was sufficient to convince me 
that I was in truth, and in fact, a sojourner in Washington City, but 
bow I was to get along, how to talk, eat, drink, and dress, so as to be 
considered any thing else than a prodigy among the gay and gaudily 
decorated folk of the metropolis, was a puzzling and perplexing ques- 
tion. I very soon discovered myself to be an object of general re- 
mark and ridicule, but for a while put on a stern countenance, with 
a full determination to brave it out. I endured with indifference the 
significant shrugs uf the affectedly wise personages with whom 1 
happened to meet in my perambulations, felt quite easy under the 
simple grimaces of the Popinjays and Dandies, disregarded alike the 
merriment and tittering of the little masters and misses, and indeed 
felt but little disconcerted when even the grown up part of these “ best 
gifts of heaven to man” amused themselves en passant at my 
expense. [ knew my appearance was outre,—I was well aware too that 
my homespuns were a new article in the city, and so philosophied 
my feelings into a state of quiet, as often as they were ruffled or dis- 
turbed. But, Mr. Nondescript, it is a difficult matter to be a philoso- 
pher in Washington—it seems impracticable to be even moderately wise. 
For my part I had determined, and I could have sworn the determi- 
nation would have been irrevocable, to let every thing pass unheeded 
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and unregarded ; but when I discovered, as was not unfrequently the 
case, that the fair, these 


** Stars in the night of man’s adversity,” 


were thrown into very eccentric orbits, by reason of the repelling 
influence of my appearance,—that they actually began to avoid me 
as if I had been a huge Bear, I was fairly at fault, my philosophy 
knocked on the head, and some sixty or eighty dollars were as much 
gone,—as much given to the winds,—as completely out of my control, 
as if they had never been tied with an Ovidiahan knot, in the corner 
of my Buckskin purse. 


** The women, God bless them, I love them all,” 


and could not for my soul bear the idea of being offensive. It was 
my dress—I was sure it was my dress; so I determined to be- 
come—what do you suppose >—Whay a fashionable. 

This determination, Mr. Nondescript, was followed by many losses, 
perplexities and vexations; it was coeval with a new and an unhappy 
state of feelings; I date from that period many an act of folly and 
indiscretion —but this is becoming unintentionally serious. I determin- 
ed, as I said, to becomea fashionable, and accordingly submitted my- 
self to a men’s mercer,” (I believe that’s the appellation ) for the neces- 
sary alteration and improvement. I shall never forget his look of 
wonder as he eyed, with scrutiny, the home spun coat, which had 
cost my mother such a deal of trouble in her attempts to fashion it 
after that brought by our member last year fromthe city ; nor shall I soon 
forget his quizzical look as he asked, will you have your clothes made 
fashionable, sir? or the look of doubt asto my sanity, when I replied in 
the affirmative. It was, however, no matter to him how I intended 
to metamorphose myself, so the tape measure accurately graduated, 
was skilfully applied, and inches, tenths, and hundredths, were regularly 
recorded in a book, instead of the old fashioned memoranda made 
by simple nicks and notches, in a slip of an old newspaper. Lord, 
thought I, what a perfection there must be!—what a state of science 
must exist here, when even a Taylor’s memoranda of the dimensions 
of a pair of breeches had all the formadilibity in appearance of a 
table of Logarithms !—but my astonishment did not cease here, the 
man of the shears actually done every thing by mathematics.—He 
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spread the cloth upon his shop board, produced some dozen diagrams, 
and went to work, with as much gravity as if he had intended to 
calculate a solar eclipse, project a standard measure, or determine the 
transit of a planet. Surely, thought I, I shall have a most marvelous 
suit of clothes. 

“ Do you wish your pantaloons made plain, or pretty full?” I wish 
them fashionable, if you please. Will you have them, sir, in the La 
Fayetie, Jackson,or Bolivar style ?’———“A fter the Cosack, Turkish,or 
Grecian order ?””——“Shall they” —(I verily expected to hear him ask 
next whether they should be of the Monandria or Diandria class, or 
the material of the Laminar, Schistose, or aggregate structure )}—* shall 


they be of Coronation or Inauguration Cassimere ?”—I stared 
It was all Greek to me, and so, 














‘in my impatience, 
Answer'd neglectingly, I know not what ;” 


and was about to leave his shop, (I beg pardon his office) when F 
was again accosted with, “ Will you be so good as to leave your card 
sir?” ——“ Your address?” ———“ Pray where do you lodge ?”—Oh, 
understand you—TI am at the I Q Hotel. 

I departed from the shop, and as I took a last look at the pompous 
preparations which were making for my advancement in civilization, 
experienced a strong inward remonstrance against this first act of in- 
discretion I wandered along the Avenue towards my lodgings in a 
state of abstractedness :—my eyes were directed towards the ground, 
and at every step, as my substantial home spun linsey woolsey trow- 
sers met them, I could foresee the half upraiding look of an affection- 
ate Mother, and hear in anticipation her kind admonition: — Ah, John, 
it would have been far better, to have bought land with thy saviogs,” 
But hang it, thought I, rousing from my reverie, am I not of age?— 
may I not spend my money as I please? am I not in Washington 
City? ought I not be in the fashion ? So with reviving reflections 
of this kind, I stalked boldly forward, had like to got into a scrape by 
running full in the face of a large Creek Chief, hurried to my 
room—rang the bell, and cursed the servant, not that he had done 
amiss, but because I was determined to be in the fashion. 

The next morning, according to contract, the new garments were 
lated upon the table (this is a term I learned in the Representative 
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Hall) for consideration, I looked at my homespuns as they lie hur- 
dled in a corner, and could not for my soul suppress feelings of regret 
at the separation which was about to take place. The thought, howe- 
ver, that I would bean object of general admiration, in my new trap- 
pings, soon set all to rights again. 

The pantaloons, as I afterwards ascertained, were of the Cosack 
order—they were gathered all round in huge plaits, and so wide withal 
that the material in one leg (as was proven in fact by a small mistake 
in an attempt to invest myself with them) would have sufficed, amply 
for a whole pai: !—The coat was found to be a Bolivar frock, and (to 
use a technical term) was quite the jam. 

As you must have some idea of the natural sagacity of a back- 
wvodsman, it is unnecessary to inform you, that, by means of my in- 
dividual genius, 1 discovered the mode of equipment.—Soume little 
practice was however necessary in the way of walking before I ven- 
tured into the street.—Having satisfied myself in this way, and sum- 
moned the proper resolution to throw myself into circulation, I saun- 
tered forth again for the office of the scientific Taylor. 

My blowd still effervesces, when I recollect the sensations which 
were produced by the presentment of his bill, with a sum total, in 
saucy looking fig..res, of $ 65!! I thought of a quarter section 
of land, in one of the new States.—It was an unhappy reflection, but 
T struggled manfully against it, and subdued it. 

The man of the shears received the splinters with that peculiar 





manner, which indicated very plainly that he was sometimes accustom- 
ed to receiving pay for his labours.—Let me do him the justice however 
to state, that he first examined with much apparent interest the fit of 
my new clothes. All very well said he, but the pantaloons might 
have been a small matter larger, and the coat (using all his strength to 
button it) would have been better a leatle tighter. Your pantaloons, 
continued he, would set much better, by the use of a pair of Webb’s 
patent suspenders. This speech was accompanied by the simultane. 
ous act of whipping down an article as full of noozes and strings as a 
fisherman’s trot line.—You recollect how much depended upon the 
simple dropping of a hat, in the case of Corporal Trim’s account of 





the demise of his young master.—You have read the description 
I shall not attempt to describe the Taylor’s skill in this kind of elo- 
quence ; but let it suffice to say, it had its full effect. 





[tried them on—they actually fitasif they had been made for me,—wil! 
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you believe it Mr. Nondescript, they had friction pullies! The first 
thing which occurred to me was rail roads, and as I am something of 
a stickler for internal improvements, and a piece of a machinist too, 
the temptation was irresistable—they cost but two dollars and a half, 
what was that? 

I was delighted with the purchase: a learned Physician (I dare 
say he was) who happened to be present, assured me, too, that it was 
the best invention in the world ; for, said he, it is in exact coincidence 
with the mechanism of the human body— the ey», for instance, is mov- 
ed by tendons passing through just such pullies ; not brass to be sure, 
but they are precisely on the same principle—No matter what he 
thought or said, I had paid for them, and had besides, to my great de- 
light, discovered the use of the half dozen extra buttons with which 
the waistbands of my Cosacks were garnished. I began te consider 
fashion a very clever matter, but thought I again, as I tied up old 
Buckskin, it makes horrid alterations in your looks. 

I designed, Mr. Nondescript, in the outset, to give youa full account 
ef my “rise and progress” in the fashionable art, and was so silly as 
to think I could embrace ina single letter, various ideas and notions as 
to the Ladies of your City, their mode of dress, &c. &c. &c. ; but the 
prolixity of this forbids the fulfilment of the object at this present 
setting.—I may however trouble you again on the subject, and should 
I ever get over the shame and mortification, which I still labour under, 
from having trodden upon the toe of a Young Lady, in an attempt at 
the President’s levee, to secure an ice cream, I may also communicate 
my notions and opinions of this to me, imposing and unusual fete. 


No more at present, but remain yours, 
JOHN OUISCONSIN. 


N. B. As it is so fashionable here to have a great many names, J 


would inquire whether, without an act of Congress, I can adopt ano- 
ther for myself. 


J. O. 
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CLARA IN WASHINGTON. 








Glara in Washington to Jsabel in FMinoig, 





Dear Isabel, months, just like moments, have pass’d, 
Since together we wander'd and whisper’d our last— 
tow opposite now both our paths and cur pleasures !— 
You, light as a deer, o’er the wide prairies bounding, 
From nature’s tich store-house extracting her treasures ; 
While I, sound and sense, noon and midnight confounding, 
Cry ‘*conteat,” if of nature I catch, more’s the pity, 
A Peep, when, by chance, she comes into the city. 
And while in the blaze of our Illinois sun, 
Dear Bell, thou art bronzing those features of thine, 
The bleaching collisions of fashion and fun, 
Are giving new langour and paleness to mine !— 
But to quit this dull prosing, and give you a treat, 
Suppose I just sketch you a Washington fete ! 


Imagine, dear Beil! (for your brain, I protest, 
Must give the last tint when I have painted my beet) 
Your Clara, deck’d out in her puce and her pearls, 
Just fit to pass off among passable girle— 
Her Corovetcomb, and her degage air— 

Which cousin Dick calls of all airs the most winning ; 
And he looks so demure when he says it—I swear, 

I can’t, Bell, believe against truth he is sinning— 
Her Cantelo corsets, so gracefully lac’d, 
That a wasp might have envied her delicate waist !— 
Imapine her jamm’'d betwixt monsters and frights ;— 
"Midst a forest of feathers eclipsing the lights, 
Whilst beneath its broad plumage a thousand bright eyes 
Are practising slily their lessons of lies: 
Imagine—but stay, Bell, no longer to tax, 
And tease your poor fancy—lIll give a few facts. 


’Twas on Saturday night when a damp dusky day, 

In a cloud of thick vapour was stealing away, 

A day—such a compound of rheum, rain, and frost, 

As Titus himself would have willingly lost— 

A day—such as spinsters of foity would chuse, 

For want of a beau to coquet with the b/ues. 

’Twas Saturday night—and the hack just at eight, 

As Dick had arranged it, drew up to the gate; 

Then, Bell, came the pleasure—such whipping, such tearing— 
Such cracking—and shouting :—such shrieking—such swearing, 
But how we got thro-—and the fashions and faces, 

And things that we saw at this gayest of places, 

] must leave for another epistle next week, 

Fo: M‘Duftie, they tell me, is going to speak ; 

And a spark is just waiting, so now, dearest Bell, 

Think a thousand kind wishes, and take my farewell. 


© LARA. 
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Fashionable Notices. 


On Monday evening last, Mrs. General Brown entertained a numerous as- 
semblage of citizens and strangers. _ 


Wm. Wirt (the attorney-general) delighted his friends with a brilliant mu- 
sical entertainment on Wednesday evening. 


On Thursday evening Mrs. Senator Johnstone’s rooms were crowded with a 
large and fashionable party. 


The gallery of the House, as well as the floor of the Senate and Supreme 
Court, have proved quite an attractive lounge for the fashionabies during the 
present week, 
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Glara, in Washington, to Aeabel, in Filinois. 
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° 9 
(CONTINUED FROM PApE 12,) 


Two parties to night, Bell, a social ang! squeese ! 


What with suppers and balls, concerts, calls, and levees, 


I scarce have a moment to think, I profpet 

Of the habits and haunts that I left intthe west. 

For wilderness manners won’t answer, my dear, 

In the circles of fashion and politics he®e, 

Where a wilderness wolf would be scagce lese nouvelle 
In this region of taste, than a wilderness belle 

With her wavy locks wooing the breez@s that spring 


From her own native vales and the streams of he mountaia; 


Her buoyant foot fleet as the summer bird’s wing, 
Her glancing eye kindled from nature’s own fountain. 
But no more to digress—tho’ digression, Dick says, 
Is Congressional mode, tho’ not Parlianent phrase, 
As orators there will, with wondrous facility, 
Discourse you for hours on all themes but the one 


Which the question embraces, and that theme they shun 


Tis the length, not the relevance, proves the ability. 


When last I left off, Bell, with hopes at full flood, 
We were rushing and rolling thro’ vapour and mud, 
Myself in the extacies—Dick in the dumps 


From the conflict that rag’d ’twixt his corns and his pumps. 


Heavens ! what a ten minutes! ten minutes? ten hours! 
’T was sitting on thistles, while dreaming of flowers. 

At length, brightly gleaming the rich moreen thro’ 

The lighted up ball room broke full on my view— 

Oh, Bell, what a moment !—such tremors—such fears— 
Such a flush on my face, such a glow 4n my ears, 

Such a din—such confusion—I scarce know what pass’d 
As Dick hurried me on, till your Clara at last, 

With her hair out of curl—a half fright a half fool— 
Stood full in the front of La Baronne M 1. 
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CLARA IN WASHINGTON. 





—— 








Could I paint La Paronne, Bell, 'd shew you a face, 

Where the so/t lines of beauty are blended with grace, : 
Or as Dick and I afterwards made out between us, 4 
The form of a Juno—the smile of a Venus. 

I love all that’s French, Bell, French faces—French fetes— 

French dresses, French manners, French waiters, French cates— 

I could love the French tongue, were it not that Dufief, 

Has half worn my eyes out with study and grief, 

For even the English allaches explode, 

The old-fashioned, obsolete, vile—‘* How dy’e do 2” 
(And we, Bell you know, must fall into the mode,) 
And adopt the more charming—* Je suis tout a vous.’ 

*'Tis expected that English will soon be put down, 

And scouted from all the gay circles in town; 

And then the French dance—had I genius to tell, 

Of the swan like exploits of a young Southern belle, 

Thro’ the maze of the figure so gracefully ranging, 

Like young Leda herself in the process of changing, 

While her languishing gems were compelled to supply 

Their half eclips’d light from the gleam of her eye. 

And the pearls that encircled her brow like a wreath, 

Were less pure and less white than the forehead beneath. 

And the beautiful bracelet that clung round her wrist, 
Seem’d conscious that nature’s best model it kiss’d— 

And shone with new brilliance, rejoic’d to caress, 

An arm which a thousand belles sigh’d to possess.— 

Could-I paint you Dick’s attitude, Bell, and his glance, ? 
As he follow’d her movements and steps in the dance, 

As one without faculty, feeling, or thought, 

You’d have sworn, dearest Bell, that the creature was caught. 


But the dinner bell rings—-I must lay down my pen— 
Take patience, dear Bell, ’till | write you again. 


P. S. I just adda P.S. to say the fit’s over, 
And Dick, as before, your affectionate lover. 
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Che Back-woodsman 1 seuemean 





Jolin, thou’rt a genius, thou hast some: pretepce, 
I think, to wit,—but hast thou commen sense ?——CRabee 





they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh : ' SHAKESPEAR. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1.) 


Mr. Nonpescript: Did you ever hear the anecdote of the Yan: 








kee Militia Captain, who, in his bare feet; and with no other garments la 

than a tow linen trowsers and shirt, was surprised, while hvoeing ae 
corn, by the general of his division, who just then happened to be on ! 3 
avisitto him. The story goes, that the Captain, anticipating the ie 
friendly intention of his general, ran home by a nigh cut, when, how- ’ 
ever he had barely time to sling his trusty sword, and mount his hae 
three cocked seventy-sixer, when the general arrived at the gate, and : Gh 
thus obliged the bare footed, half clad Captain, to advance without ify 
further preparation and make his saluté. You may fancy the tout ik | 
ensemble of his figure. You have read the sketch book ; imagine len 
then another Ichabod Crane, with a tow linen shirt and trowsers,— + 

an iron hilted sword slung to a greasy buckskin belt,—a three cocked f “4 
hat with a bright silver eagle, and a smart feather ; but no coat, no a 

| 


waistcoat, no stockirgs,—no shoes. —+—T his, Mr. Nondescript, has 
been one of my standing stories, and I have often amused myself in 
fancying the awkward and uncouth figure which the poor Captain 


| 
must have presented to his commanding: officer ; but, when! recollect ib 
the incongruous condition of my own habiliments a few days since, iF / 
I am altogether certain that my appearance was every whit as un- 4 
seemly as that of the Militia Captain’s,;and as fit an object to excite . 4 
risibility. ih D 


On my first appearance in my new coat and pants, I expected, as 
you know I had previously calculated,’that I would command gen- 
eral admiration ;—I was indeed an object of more than common at- 
tention; but the same disposition to be merry at my expense was still 
discoverable on every face I met. “ Hang it,” thought I, “ what in 
the name of old scratch can be the matter now,” “am I not al?- 
mode ?”—] examined the buttoning of: my coat, pants, and Webb’s 
patents ; supposing something might have been wrong; but no, all 
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was just as it should be, and yet I was evidently exciting, at every step, 


$6 Jests and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles.”.—— 


1 was amazed 





I had forgotten all along that my equipment was 
incomplete, and did not for a moment reflect, that my mocasins, and 
white wool hat, were entirely out of character with my Bolivar frock 
and Cosack pantaloons, ‘The secret came upon me intuitively, and 
the proper remedy was soon determined upon. TI lost no time in or- 
dering a pair of Jackson boots, with military heels, and secured also, 
at the first shop which came in my way, a full cut Lafayette hat. 

Old buckskin suffered a considerable diminution in bulk, as he fur- 
nished the ways and means for this addition to my wardrobe. I could 
scarcely bear to look at the old treasury department, of which I had 
lately been such an unfaithful secretary ; but the idea of producing a 
favourable impression, by means of fine feathers, had got such a 
complete ascendancy in my mind, that I was verily half angry with 
the shabby looks of the old fellow, and had well nigh determined to 
part with him for a dashing purse of silk, or tawdry beads, 

Ah! Mr. Nondescript, this is indeed a sad city. How soon we 
forget old fashioned habits, and old fashioned friends, and in how short 
a time do we lose sight of reason and our sober senses :—every thing 
here is done according to a new fashion, and simple fellows like my- 
self, instead of attempting to ape them, would do far better to stay 
in the back-woods, and to aspire to nothing higher than the office of 
a militia corporal, or the captaincy of a party at acorn husking. Hang 
the thing, how I am led from my purpose ; have I not determined to 
be fully in the fashion? How silly then, and how unfashionable too, 
to be reflecting or moralizing on the subject. 

The adoption of the new hat led me into another important secret 
of the fashions—my hair was not exactly trimm’d to the fashionable 
cut. You must know, or, if you did not infer it from my being a 
back-woodsman, let me tell you, that my hair was pretty much in a 
state of nature, very profuse, and to use a technical phrase, always 
combed with the grain. It required, (so I was told by the hatter) 
some trimming—I was recommended, at the same time, to a Mr. S— 
on the Avenue, whose advertisements it is true I had noticed in the 
papers of the City, but who I supposed, from his offering curled hair 
for sale, was a mattrass maker. J ventured to suggest a doubt as to 
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his profession, but the hatter was confident on the subject, and so I 
submitted to his better judgment. 

I entered the shop of the hair dresser with new astonishment,— 
such an exhibition of wigs and scratches ; kill beaus, and beau 
catchers; together with such a congregation of sweet scents, as was 
perhaps never surpassed in art, all fell upon my senses like the effeci 
of magic-—I stood gazing and inhaling sweet odours.— The hair 
dresser however anticipated my wants, invited me to be seated, me 
commenced forthwith ‘his snip, snip, operation, “Ah, monsieur,” 
said he, as he progressed, “you have done much wrong to your head,” 
pardonez moi, but you should never comb your hair with the grain ;” 
“ Ah, monsiecur, it be one grand mistake!” “ What” said I in surprise 
as I found him coaxing my independent fleece to lie in a different man- 
ner from its wonted natufal ‘direction, ; “ What in the name of old 
Harry.do you mean ?” Must I comb my hair backwards? ‘ Out cer- 
tainement monsieur toujours, backwards.”——~Well, thinks I, “ thus 
men: grow;wiser every day!”? who would have believed it? but 
monsieur can not be wrong, so I submitted patiently to the remaining 
part of the operation. After some tenor twenty minutes the bib was 
removed from my neck, and I was in full trim for the glass. You 
know the fashionable style for the hair as worn in your City :—a word 
as to our backwood fashion, or rather as to my own particular mode. 
I had suffered the hair of my head, nay even encouraged it, to grow 
to a great length all over, and had for a year past, with a view to this 
very visit to the Metropolis, been nurturing the crop, and by the use 
of Bears grease, grape-vine-sap, and other means, had growed a 
most formidable top knot. The girls of our neighbourhood sanction- 
ed and.approved this style, which in fact was the chief reason for my 
care and pains in the matter. I must not deny, however, that inas- 
much as it added some eight or ten inghes to my height, that this cir- 
cumstance also had its weight.— You are aware, (I repeat.it,) Mr. Non- 
descript, of the fashion of your City frisseurs, how it is to cut down 
top knots, and to form, by, combing the hajr in that direction, a great 
bunch on each side of the face, as if: the object was to produce an 
imitation of Asses ears——As for myself Twas totally unconscious 
of what had been done, and was no-tittle disconcerted and provoked, 
at the metamorphosis which had been produced. ‘The mirror was in 
imitation of a window—the first impression was that an impudent 
fellow from without\was thrusting ” face into mine, and the conse- 
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quence was a sudden start! had I been an Irishman I should have 
sworn I was not myself. I recovered however from the surprise 
much sooner than was to have beer expected—felt some remorse, it 
is true, at the loss of my top knot, but reconciled every thing to my 
feelings by the pleasing dream that all this was the fashion, and that 
it would only be the means of rendering me an object of greater ad- 
miration. It was several days, however, before I could forget my loss, 
and found myself frequently raising my hand to my head in quest of 
the lost top knot. I dare say 1 was often laughed at, I judge so from 
the serse of awkwardness which always followed the disappointed 
attempts to find the old acquaintance.—You have often experienced 
the awkwardness, if not the misery, of taking a step too much or too 
little, in going up or down stairs, or in setting upon a chair a few in- 
ches lower or higher than the one to which you have been accustom- 
ed my case was exactly analagous:—I had so long been in 
the habit of twisting my fingers through the summit of my top knot, 
that, notwithstanding its removal, my hand was still directed to the 
spot where it was wont to find it, and was always withdrawn with 
that kind of awkward and unpleasant feeling which occupies a man 
when he is conscious of having done a siliy thing. 

Take it upon the whole, this Barber business was “ the unkindest 
cut of all,” Idid not half like it. My boots, too, I found much less 
comfortable than my mocasins, they cramped my toes, and with their 
cuised military heels produced a halting in my gait, which, although 
it was a pretty good imitation of the movement of a first rate fash- 
jonable, made me feel, (whatever may have been my looks) like an 
ass with hobbles on.—l1 shall never, no Lam certain I shall never, be- 
come perfectly reconciled to the military heel’d boots. Let me men- 
tion a little accident in relation to the matter. The morning I first 
used the boots, I was about to descend the stairs from my chamber, 
when, forsooth, one of the military heels caught in the carpet, and had 
well nigh precipitated me head long upon a lady who was just at 
that moment passing at the bottom. She supposed it design, and 
screamed with great violence ; this produced the appearance of a host 
of men, women, and children, of servants and chamber maids, and 


amongst the rest her husband, a bot blooded southern who, with vio- 
lent gestures and 








* Fall of strange oaths, -—— 
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talked about caning and cutting off earsy———I felt for a moment 
as if the blood of my ancestors would not be disgraced.—I was sure 
if I had only been invested with my homespuns that 1 could have 
licked him, but when I recollected my condition at the moment, when 
T looked upon myself, and reflected what a thing fashion had made 
me, | withdrew without an attempt to sustain myself against the 
threats and abuses of the southern. 

“ What in the devil’s name is the matter?” said the landlord; “ no- 
thing,” replied a frightened servant, “ but the gentleman in No. 11 was 
like for to fall down stairs.” “Who in the vengeance is making this 
noise ’” continued he without any regard to the answer ; “who the 
deuce is kicking up this row ?” “ Why, sir,” said another servant in a 
tremulous tone, “ why sir the gentleman in No. 11.” “ who P— 
the gentleman in No. 11?” ejaculated the boisterous landlord— I'll 
soon shew him which way the gander hops, I’ll send him adrift very 
quick.”—-———“ What’s the matter? what’s all this fuss about?” in- 
quired a new comer—* nothing,” said some one in the crow’d, “ but a 
d—n drunken Indian cutting up sume shines.” 











Fortunately for 
me, one of those simple sons of the woods had been touching the old 
monongahela a little too deep, and was just then giving vent to his 
exilerated spirits‘by a violent and incessant utterance of Indian jar- 
gon, which being something new, proved a means of withdrawing the 
crowd towards his room; thus leaving me in peace and security in my 
own———I did not like this affair at all, and for once cursed the 
fashion with all my heart, and sincerely wished myself free from its 
pernicious influence. You perceive, Mr. Nondescript, I am somewhat 
serious, I can’t think of this matter without being so. 1 hope you 
will find me more consistent with the new character which I have 
assumed, when I next write to you—I have a great deal to say yet— 
bye the bye, do you know I was at a splendid dinner ?—I will tell you 
all about it—but stay, as my paper is full, I must put it off for my 
next. 


yours truly, 


J. OUISCONSIN. 
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MOUNT VERNON. 















































fAount Vernon. 





Lines written in sight of Mount Vernon. 


Down the Potomac’s broad and ample wave 
We float along in silence, for behold ! 
The Home, of one whose name hath fill’d the world - 
Of Washington! Who hath not heard of him ? 
Embosom’d in the pomp of leafy woods 
It stands; a quiet home, yet draws all eyes 
To gaze upon it, and with reverence, 
Even the rude boatman ceases with his oar 
To trouble the calm waters, and so break 
That hallow’d stillness; and the restless winds 
Are hush’d to sleep; while the declining sun 
Glides gently from our sight, its latest beams 
Darting in splendour from behind the grove 
Which overlooks his grave. 

A simple mound of nature’s purest green 
Contains his sacred dust ; yet pilgrim feet 
** From the four corners of the earth still come” 





To pay their homage there. ‘There late He stood, 
The Stranger Guest, whom with such loud acclaim 
The nation welcom’d—there he stood and wept. 


Ser Rte 


Ob ! may ne hand profane disturb the dust 
Of him who sleeps below; still may he rest 
Beneath his own hereditary trees! 
And there be shed the tributary tear, 
And there the prayer be breath’d, and the warm wish 
Be cherish’d, that the world had more like him. 
But see these golden hues begin to fade, 
And the wave shines less brightly ; let us take 
The pencil, and preserve the lovely scene 
Ere the tints die in darkness. Vain the thought, 
So swift gray evening follows the sun’s flight! 
Yet one who gazes now on this fair scene ; 
A stranger,—and whose home is far away, 
Shall keep remembrance of it in her breast 
With all its natural beauties; and the thoughts, 
Which crowd themselves into her busy mind, 
Shall oft return, as wandering on the banks 
Of her own native river, she may stray 
*€ Indulging allto thought,” 
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Mr. Nonpascr:rr: Iam a frequent tooker on, and listener, in 
the gallery of ihe House of Representatives, and ever and anon I 
breathe the more quiescent atimosphere of the Senate chamber. 
That Tam vot altogether aninattentive spectator, will be evident from 
the following sketch taken from the life. Should its insertion, in your 
new miscel/:ny, prove that you desire a continuance of my efforts, I 
will, occas:onally, send you some other pieces of a similar character. 

I am your’s, 
Fesy. 24, 1826. Q— in a corner of the Gallery. 


fe 


Political DSketey, 


~~ 


A firm, unshaken, uncorrupted soul 

Amid a sliding age, and burning strong, 

Not vainly blazing for thy country’s weal, 

A steady spirit, regularly free. THOMSON, 


Almost in the centre of the segment of seats on the left hand of 
the Speaker, there sits a member whose bodily height may scarcely 
exceed five feet five inches. Disdaining the little arts of some as- 
pirants after fame, whether political or of any ether description, 
who have reached that midway point from which they can just 
catch a peep at the future, and lose sight of the base ground from 
which they have ascended, his manner is without pretension, his 
movements are without affectation. He seldom speaks, except when 
he is compelled to report and sustain the interesting measures which 
emanate from the important committee, of which he is a prominent 
member. When he arises to fulfil this duty it is evident, from his 
manner, that he considers his effort as the discharge of his duty. His 
is never a gratuitous and ostentatious display of talent to court ap- 
probation, while it consumes time. He never wanders into tropes 
and figures, to shew that the range of science have been traversed by 
his industry only for the purpose of embellishing a popular harangue. 
When they are necessary for chaste ornament, or apt illustration. 
they come at his beck: they appear without an effort, and never 
stay to weary the ear of taste. A stream of intellectual vigour and 
freshness runs through his argument, which, in its overflow, gives 


futility to meaner words, without impoverishing its native bed. 
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There is a moral and intellectual majesty in his character, which ex- 
hibits itself, not in the tinsel and frippery of sounding words, but in 
the grasp of his conceptions, in the dauntless and immoveable dig- 
nity of his style and manner, and in a felicitous command of phrase 
and idea. When he enters upon a subject, he never fails to shed 
light, and seldom to produce conviction. Representing one of the 
smallest states in the Union, he concentrates in himself, all the ag- 
gregated talent of some of the largest. If he has the stature only 
of a David, and the sling and the stone, he has made his power felt 
by many a political Goliah : among the Philistines of the House, there 
are few willing to court an encounter withhim. He presents to the 
eye a felicitous combination of the suaviter in modo, and the fortitre 
an re: his mildness is no less enduring than his courage and his con- 
stancy. 

{f we were to select an example in his life to prove the consisten- 
cy and constancy of his course, it would be his attachment to the 
personal and political repetition of one of the candidates for the 
presidency, previous to the last election. No matter how men may 
have disagreed on that point; no matter how fierce the contest may 
have waged, nor how much the passions of men may have been ex- 
cited; the day has passed away, the contest has terminated, the 
fever has subsided ; the stream of passion has returned to a tempe- 
rate course, and within the channels which it once overflowed. Our 
judgments are no longer blinded; we can discover where attach- 
meut was just and meritorious; where men were firm and consis- 
tent. Firmness and consistency were as striking traits in the char- 
acter of this individual as forbearance aud ability. He stood un- 
moved while the elements around him were in commotion; it is true, 
he was lost sight of when the mist of prejudice was impenetrable ; 
but the vapour has cleared away, and he appears, standing in the 
same elevated position, with the same unchanged and unchangeable 
devotion to his friend; the same constancy of attachment to the 
public weal, the same disposition to sacrifice all personal interests on 
the altar of his country. That such a man should appear, amidst 
the strange progeny of the times, is a redeeming instance. It is cal- 
culated to make us feel that political corruption, in the struggles for 
power, has not yet obliterated all traces of the dignity and purity 
of human morals. It makes us retain some of that admiration for 
intellectual capacity, which it is the legitimate property of genius to 
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create ; but which its too frequent aberrations have had a great ten- 
dency to obscure and diminish, 

To suppose that the original of this sketch can have retained a 
seat in the National Legislature, for many years, without having ac- 
quired the esteem and respect of all around him, would be to libel 
either the sound judgment or the good taste of men who hold the 
confidence of the nation. Respect and esteem have followed in 
the track of his course; as naturally as, in the moral order of events, 
effect follows cause. With respect to the finances of the country, 
and the principles of political economy, 1 presume few are more 
deeply, more judiciously, or more correctly read. He has well pre- 
pared himself for the duties of his high official situation in the house, 
by culling knowledge from every fountain, not only from the spec- 
ulations of theorits, but from the more useful and available lessons of 
practical experience: all the results of this extensive reading, com- 
bined by a peculiar process of his own gigantic mind, concocted and 
divested, exhibit themselves in the reports which proceed from his 
pen, on these interesting subjects, and give a force to his argument 
when called furti to defend those reports, which renders it irresis- 
tible, 

Such is the individual whom I have feebly, and very hastily, at- 
tempted to sketch. ‘To do any thing like justice to his moral and 
intellectual character, requires talent and time beyond those which 
are givento me. Ifthe legislative body were composed of a majo- 
rity of such men, we should have less unmeaning display of oratory, 
less passion, less speaking for effect, but a more close and beneficial 
application to public business. Above all we should never be sub- 
jected to those mortifying violations of good grammar and good sense 
from young members, still unbledged legislators, who cannot put a 
bridle on that unruly member the tongue, until a knowledge of the 
rules of the House, and of the assembly of which they form a part, 
may enable them to speak less, and less inefficiently. Those speci- 
mens of oratory never fail to reach the gallery, while the wisest 
arguments scarcely ever ascend above the level of the Speaker’s chair. 

It is unnecessary to place a name under my sketch. Ifany read- 
er does not recognise the original, let him take his seat in the gallery, 
and survey the House. 
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GLOSSARY OF CONGRESSIONALISMS. 





Entering wedge. 
priation. 


Hudibrastics. 


An attempt to commit the House on subjects of appro- 


Arguments against the will. 
Log rolling. A barter of interests—a quid pro quo. 
Rock o pumpkin system. Anadherence to sily measures, against ‘‘new lights.” 


A few brief remarks. A speech of six hours length. 
Ideas —— Words. 


lVords———lIdeas. 











: PANAMA MISSION. 
1 


‘© What is meant by the Panama mission?” said Hans 


To a fellow he met, who look’d wonderful cunning, 
This Pan-ammunition,” said he, ‘* why you dunce, 
**Its priming to keep up congressional gunning.” 
\ QUIRKIBUS. 





MR. YOUNG TO MISS OLD. 
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If I love you, when Old, and I swear I adore 
Every glance from your eye—every lisp of your tongue, 
Believe, dearest girl, oh, believe how much more, 


My love would increase, could I once make you Young. 
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